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For the Rural Repository. 
TUE QUEEN OF MAY. 
BY CATHERINE W. BARBER. 


Thave not quite forgotten the pleasant river's side, 


The waters in their quiet low, with every color dyed, 


The setting sin that sucha flood of golden glory threw. 


Around the tall and graceful trees which on the margin grew, 


Miss H. 1. Woopman. 

Tuere is a quiet little nook in New-Mngland, 
known far and near, by the rural appellation of 
Glenwood. In the summer season, it is one of the 
greenest, coolest retreats in the whole world, and 
its white cottages and brown farmhonses standing 
alternately among the tall elm trees, in which the 
country abounds, are really very inviting to the city 
bred stranger, who surfeited with the smoke and 
noise of the metropolis, has chanced hither, to look 
on Nature in her smiling loveliness ! 

Nearly in the centre of the town, sleeps the little 
silvery lake of Wallenbough—a name perhaps not 
to be found on any atlas, and yet designating one 
of the brightest little sheets, ever found amone the 
green hills of my native land. Tere on the bank, 
may be found, safely tied to an iron fastened ina 
rock, a nice little batteau, in which many a party 
of pleasure-seeckers has launched forth upon the 
lakelet’s surface, and sailed, and sung sweet songs 
when summer had clad in emerald hues the high 
old hills beyond, and dressed the willows upon the 
banks with silver fringes. Wallenbough! dear old 
Wallenbough! many a love-tale has been told upon 
thy surface and shores by blushing swains to blue- 
eyed and black-eyed maidens—many a scene has 
been enacted beside thee, and hadst thou a tongue, 
ears, and reason, who among the generations of 
Glenwood, could abide the revelations which it 
would be in thy power to make ? 

Not more than a quarter ofa mile frota this lake 
isa place always calle d “the south woods.” It is 
a luxuriant growth of maple, birch, oak, and hem- 
lock, and through it are numerous well trodden 
paths, sometimes intersecting each other but all at 
This spring is 
one of those clear, cold, bubbling mountain reser- 
voirs, so frequently met within New- England, and 
the sight of it would [ om certain, have particularly 


gladdened the heart of the good Dr. Wesselhoeit 


or any of his disciples. Here without a failure of 
medicine, might have been performed at any season 
of the year, or hour in the morning, all those opera- 


of washing 


= 


tions drinking, scrubbing, soaking, 
plunging, spraying, and sputtering, which they so 
much admire, and so loudly maintain are condu- 
cive to health. Nor were the good people of Glen- 
wood, (it would appear from these footpaths) en. 
tircly skeptical in regard to the efficacy of the liquid 
clement; numerous wash.tubs and tren boilers were 
to be found not far distant, nice ly arranged in a 
row, showing that this green retreat was nearly 
always chosen by those ladies who have the super- 
intendence of households, in which to cleanse their 
line I. 


at ‘the 


Monday morning was always a merry time 


cold sprig.” The Gienwood tnuldens, 
then come forth with soup, wash-boards and all 
other scrubbing utensils—numierous fires were kin. 
dled under the iron boilers, suds were in great de. 
mand, the cheerful sounds of industry began, and 
the wild song and merry laughter of the washers 
were enough to frighten the birds from their nests 
trees above them, or chase aw ty the blues 
from hypochondriae, who chanced to 


any poot 


stray within hearing distaree. But at any other 
time in the week, everything was as quiet here as 
lover of solitude could desire. 


the most devoted 


Nothing could be heard, but the chirping of the 


birds or the 


murmuring of the little rill, which 
flowed out of the fountain and went to swell the 
waters of Mill river halfa mile below. 

Just where this littl (ibutary entered the river, 
were located Jake Lyman’s mills; a grist mill, a 
saw-mill a cireular saw for cutting lathes, and a 
carpenter's shop. O, a busy place was it, there at 
One could not well think—not 


Clatter! clat. 


Glenwood mills. 
to say anything of spe tking there. 


ter! 


purr! splash! 


parr! splash; went the water 
wheels, saws and other implements all day long. 
And Jake Lyman—sour Jake Lyiman was the 
owncr of it all. 

Everybody said that if money could make any 
body happy, Jake Lyman ought to be particularly 
£0, for all his undertakings were prosperous, and the 
gold and silver flowed into his pockets almost as 
rapidly as the water flowed down the hill, but alas, 
for poor unsatisfied human nature; Jake Lyman 


never was contented, and that was not the worsi of 


it; it was greatly to be feared he nerer would be. 
Avarice, like Death, is ever crying out, “more ! 
more! give me more!” 

Everybody said too, that it was a wonder that 
Jake Lyinan, crabbed and sour as he was, should 
ever have married such a pretty little creature for 
a wife as he did, or ever have been blessed with 
such a sweet-tempercd, blue-eyed, glad-hearted 
little daughter as his only child, Alma Lyiuan. 
Aud it was strange! 


Alina was Bike 


flaxen hair she usually wore braided and tied with 


sane 


sweet summer rose—her 


pale blue ribbon—her forchead was hich, open and 
snowy white—her cheeks were faintly flushed by 
| iv ! hae r 


healthful excreise, vorce Was sweet and sil- 
very as the gushing of her favorite 


[fer 


forta slight and sy:mimetrical, seemed to combine 


fountain, 
the gracefulness of womanhood with the ease and 
hyhtness of a child, and whether she strayed over 
the green hill-side, or was a meniber of the quilting 
party, or satin her place with the village choir on 
the sabbath morn, all eyes seenied turned upon her 
sweet young face. 

There is a beautiful custom prevailing in some 
parts of New-KEngland, of gathering in the early 
spring all the first flowers which make their appears 
ance—violets peeping from beneath snow-drifts, 
and long vines of evergreen, and forming of them 
a wreath for the brow of some young girl, who 
shall be chosen queen of the festivitics. This ex. 
cursion generally takes place upon the first day in 
M iy, and is called going a May ing! The crowned 
one is styled, “ her majesty, the queen of May.” 

From time immemorial this custom has prevailed 
in Glenwood; on the first of May “ the old south 
woods,” are swarmed by the young and happy, 
and their fect may be traced sometimes far beyond 
them over the hill, and on the borders of the lake, 
and even into the wide old forests, among the moun- 
tains. ‘There is then the shouting of glad yoices— 
the jest and laugh—the song, and long dispute car 
ried on in a playful manner, over some meek-ryed 


little blossom, between the gatlunt beau 


indvilluve ¢ 
5 . . " ' 
maiden, both of whom claim the honor of having *) ? 
: ° 
first discovered it on the mossy top of some wild *./ 
. 1 
| 


cliff, or down where the yellow sunbearn had falley 


through the budding branches and waked it jijto luk 


Of all the days in the year, this is the most cacectT- Ne 
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|| May, dawned warm and cloudless over “ the old 
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‘Wy anticipated! from it events are ree bebe d—to it 


|, hope points forward. One thing which makes it 


i\\ » such a peculiarly happy time with the young peo- 


ple, is the entire loss of caste which then prevails 
among them—there is on that day, but one superior 
known and acknowledged, and that is * her majesty 
the queen!” ‘The pvorest apprentice boy and the 
humblest sewing girl, are ona perfeet equality with 
“ the merchant's daughter” and ** the doctor's son,” 
even old hostilities cease, and are forgiven or for- 
goticn—new friendships are contracted, and old 
ones strengthened. ‘This custom would be well 
worthy of encouragement, were this its only re- 
deeming feature. It is no slight thing in this 
world of hate and jealousy, for the heart to forget 
its animosities, a 
love—no slight thing for pride to humble itself, and 
recognize a brother’s or sister's face, beneath the 
carefully preserved hat, or plain straw bonnet 
which poverty wears. Our country—thank God ! 
isa plain republic. We have no peers and peeresses 
—no lords and ladies, elevated by artificial 
All here are 
P the diteher, 
may become the President of our nation, and the 


soine 
distinction above their fellows. free 


to “strive and thrive.’ ‘The son of 


banker’s danghter—she who fingers the keys of 
her piano so dgiatily, may yet be obliged to lay 


aside the jewels fromm her hands and take in wash- 
ing and ironing for a livelihood. low silly ! how 


low ! how contemptible then, is that pride of ricl 


hes 
or profession, wliich is sometimes found even among 
the children of plain and puritanical New Mngtand. 


It was a comical remark, made by devoted 
the that 
whenever he heard any one ask “ the use of fl 


that 


lover of nature, Coleman, ugriculturist, 


ers,” he always looked * under his hat to see how 


long his ears were.” My eyes involuntarily tarn 
in the same direction, when I see the hard hand 


the 


schoolmate, be. 


of honest industry refused by the lawyer, or 
primping Miss forgetting her early 
cause forsooth her father has grown rich, and ean 


now send her to the city boarding-school. ‘Ther 


il ( 


should be in America, but four classes—the virfavus 
the idle, 
viz: the virtuous and 
never be refused 


the vicious, the industrious. Two of 


them, 


industrious, should 


he grasp of fricndship, or the 
their 


should be 


smile of encouragement, whatever business 


or station in life; the other two, frowned 


upon, even though they dress in fine raiment and 
But how is it? 
not know that idleness and vice, linked 


HIRO 


‘fare sumptuously every 
Who does 
hand in hand as they are nearly always found, are 
courted and smiled upon because fashion has 


day.” 


said, 
that industry is vulgar, while idleness is not—be- 
cause the vicious one can count his thousands of 
As I before 


tom, the tendeney of which is calculat 


hal 


gold and silver. intimated, any cus 


ed to break 
down these artificial barriers in society, especially 
among the young r, is worthy of encouravement. 
And the happy May-flower-gatherers in Glenwood 
long avo eschewed all such false notions of pride, 
for that one day, to say the least. May other vil- 
lages follow their example. 
But alack ! while writing my homily I had 

most forgotten my Story. It was in the spring of, 


—I forget what year gentle reader, it matters not 


unless you are eager for dates, that the first day of 


south woods.” ‘The snow had al! disappeared, and 
the vivlets and fragrant mountain pinks—the ever. 
, green and the checkerberry, we:e all up and re- 


F joicing in the glad sunshine. 
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nd in lieu of them learn a lesson of 
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At an early hour the young people met for the choice 


and coronation of their queen. Many conjectures 
were formed in regard to what fair girl was that day, 
to be paid regal honors. As to sweet Alma Lyman, 
she had no idea of being herself chosen. She was 
quite too young—only fourteen, while Grace Mill- 
wood was much older, and very queenlike too. 
She had a particular way of holding ber head, even 
on common occasions, which made her appear 
very dignified, ond then too everybody liked her. 
It was a settled point in Alina Lyman’s mind weeks 
before May-day, that Grace 
But oh me? 


telling 


Millwood would be 
queen. there is no secing into the 
future—no what honors or what sorrows, 
awaiting us, carefully hidden behind 
coming hour. Alma Lyman would have hardly 


been more surprised, had queen Victoria sent her 


may be 


a 


her crown and compliments, begging her to wear 
the former because it made her head ache, than she 
Millwood forward as first 
maid of honor and placed the wild-flower wreath 
upon her yellow hair, while her loyal subjects bent 
their knees reverently before her, their queen. 


Alma 


was when Grace came 


did not know how to act. She blushed, 
and stammered an excuse, she would resign the 
honor—she did not by any means feel competent 


to discharge the duties of such a high station, while 


But 


a discharge, and 


there were others every way more worthy of it. 


her modesty could not procure her 


the Cer 
’ 
r 


oe done, hi 


ImOny We nt on. 


haps A lnia blushed deeper than she would 


id not her eyes encountered the eyes of 


ill Williams, eve ry time she chanced to look up, 
but there he stood, right before her, with his hat in 
his hand, into the band of which he had stuck a 
whole cluster of pinks in honor of the oceasion. 
Sa cy Wi'l Williams! how bright these eyes were! 
and when the loyal subjects came forward one by 
one to kiss her hand in token of obedience, how 
rracefully, and yet how tim dly he didat. Alma 
some how could at for t thal part of the ceremo- 
ny for a month. 

Will Williams was attentive subj et during 
the remainder of that d iy, if there ever was one. 
No queen in’ European courts could ever have 
bouste lof ao mo at yot d one, Shi had noocea. 
sion to follow the record dex iipole of the much 
lauded queen Elizabeth, and bow his ears. No? 
no!and I cannot but have 1 y doubts whether 
such a mode of dis pine woald have been resorted 
to,even had oceasion required it. 

But who was Will Willianis? Jake Lyman 
could have told you in one short nto ‘The 
idlest ruavabond in the country!” Bat IT shall 
qualify and soften that sentence in signifieation, a 
great deal. Wall Williams was an orphan—he had 
been an orphan from his earliest childhood, and as 
such was entitled to comunutseration from every ben. 
evolent heart. Oliv! it is a sad thing to be left in 


infancy, to the cold charities of a busy and carcless 


world! Itis a sad thing, to fall as Ae did, into the 
hands of an ill-dispositioned cousin, whose only to- 
tive for retaining hin was staple pride of faimily— 
a dislike to have it said, that one of the ** Williams’ 
line,” was obliged to go to the poor house for a 
mamtamance, 

The careful culture necess iry to mould the tv- 


norant and susceptible child into the 


bi 


wise and vir- 


1 upon 


1 
pec! 


tuous inan, had never 


stowes 


pros] 
ret Wis 


Who wonders that there was n pectot lis ever 


becoming one? Children do not by intuition 


—-yirtuous because thev cannot he lp it. They 
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need “line upon line, and precept upon precept. 





Their minds are like gardens, if you plant them Hi 


over with flowers and keep them well weede d, ¢ 
bright blossoms will spring up; if not, if you sow 
neither good nor evil, you may look for the. thorns 
and thistles. Let me assure you they w ill be there. 

Will Williams had never known a tender moth. 
er’s love, and what a world of destitution do those 
Oh! 


a mother sung each night her lull iby of love, and 


words imply. thou glad creature for whom 
kept her ceascless vigils around the pillow—amid 
her soft hand lay for 
whom the first apple and berry of the season she 


whose hair lovingly, and 
carefully hoarded—thou subject of her prayers and 
tears of anxiety—thou subject of her admonition 
and uncounted hints of reproof—thou being upon 
whom she poured forth all the freshness and beauty 
of her nature! do not lift your brow and presumingly 
say that you fully realize what it is to be from in. 
fancy motherless. You do not realize it! you nev. 
er can know what that mother of yours has done 
for you—when her prayers have brought down 
blessings upon your head—prayers unheard and 
unknown by you, until you stand before the throne 
» the 


kk ore nily then of the orphan ! 


where seercts of all lives 


Spea 


will be fully revealed. 
however wild— 


however reckless! however erring! Believe me, a 
wise and good God will deal gently with hin, when 


he is broug! 
But Nature had by no means 
bes her Will. 


brighter than two diamonds—his hair was of a red. 


it into judgment ! 
been niggardly in 


towing gifts upon Ilis eyes were 


dish hue, and yet it was very fine and pretty, his 


yoice was clear and ringing in its sound, and al- 


though his clothes were neither washed or mended 
as they should have been, yet they were always 
tidily put on. What reason Jake Lyman found for 


calling bim idle, LT eannot divine, for surely never 


was there a sla kept so unceasing at service as 
he was, by that hard-heart d cousin with whom he 
lived, Esop Jolinson. "The beys all of whom hated 
hin, for his morosencss, used always to call him 
“old Eke.” Ile seemed to take especial delight in 
tormenting them—if they hung a swing up ona 


tree 


order ther 


any Wi lisecs, he was sure 


to 
if they undertook a game of ball 


here near his pren 
1away- 


on the nice level common before the mecting-house 


he was Sure to col rive some way to annoy them— 


of juvenile happiness let it be ever so 


hart ed to irritate him beyond endurance, 

Will slept on a hard pallet made up for him on 
the floor during the coldest nights—his clothes 
were coarse and his food meagre, he never was 
pe rinitted to go to school only during the three 


months term of the district school in winter, and 


then he was usually kept at home half the time to 


» ” , 
do chores. But notw 


ithstanding the great liter. 
he had 


still managed to secure quite a fund of knowledge, 


ary disadvantages under which he labored, 
and mainta 
Oh, he did 
Maybe it was 


was be Cause 


ned a respectable standing in his class, 
lore to to that he did. 


beeause he loved his book—maypbe it 


go school! 
Alina Lyman sat just in front of him 
and used to turn around occa 
the middle 


sionally to get help in 


of some puzzling sum—maybe it was a 


out of 


relief to get the sound of old Eke’s yvoice— 
maybe it was all the things put tog ther, which 
li ide him sO love to vO) 


ut Will Williams in spite of all his clever traits 
his 


sure to find out, and acknowl- 


of character—traits which schoolmates and 


teachers were always 


edge among themselves, had a bad reputation in 
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Not that anybody actually 
knew anything very bad of him, but his cousin Eke 
said he was a bad boy—li told about the terrible 
whippings he had to give him for various mis- 
demeanors, and the impression went abroad that he 
was a bad boy—a dreadful bad boy! If any of the 
school children spoke of companionship with him 
their parents always shook their heads, and said 
that they did not know about having such a wild 
lad in school—they almost thought that it was the 
duty of “the master” to expel him. ‘They hoped 
their children would be very careful—very careful 
indeed, about following his example in anything, 
Poor Will Williams! 
tell for what. If there was a water-mclon patch 
robbed, Will Williams did it—if a parcel of rogues 


condemned, nobody could 


took it into their heads that their neighbor's gate 
was not rightly hung, and acting on the principle 
“that exchange is no robbery,” conveyed it some 
dark night half a mile down street, and placed it 
before Squire Somebody's house, while the Squire’s 
gate wad™@rought and placed on the vacant gate 
post, in front of the neighbor's house—why what 
was plainer than that Will Williams did it! He 
was a perfect scape-grace to make the best of him. 
And why were such terrible judgments passed upon 
him? Beeause that his was the heinous crime, of 
having been left without a father to love him and 
praise him—without a mother to wrap his faults up 
in the broad mantle of her zealous loye—to shield 
him from the aspersions of malignant tongues. O, 
again I charge you to deal kindly with the char- 
acter and faults of the poor orphan. TTesitate long 
before you speak one harsh word. 

And Alma Lyman did hesitate. She never 
would even st ty amouient to hear him abused, but 


pitel rin her hand, 


would often steal out with the 
under pretence of filling it at the rill from the cold 
knew that Will bad brought his 


"Lhe boy was always sure to spy 


spring when she 
grist to the mull. 
her, and lu Ip her lift her pitehe rup the bank, and 
then they would set it down on the old gray rock 
talk until Jake's 

And 
so things had been geome on fora long time before 
May-day. Will Williams had used all his influ- 

, 


ence among tu 


which stood the re, and stand and 


sharp voice called that the grist was finished. 


boys. (and that was by no means 


inconsiderable, notwithstanding the old folks lad 
to get Alina elected 


He had been the first to ps 


such a poor opinion of hin, 


queen, pose her name 


as a candidate—he had clectioneered for her if pos. 


sible more cagerly than a southern or western pol- 
And the result had 


fully answered his most sanguine expectations. 


wmiecian ¢ le ectronecres tor hinase If. 


She was elected “ by an overwhelmming majority.” 


As we have before said, he proved to be a loyal 


subject to her that diy—aye, we had almost said 


all the days of lis lite. Ie sealed for her the high- 


est roc ks, and laid many a tragrant oft ring at her 
! 


feet —ly her side he was the h ippiest of the h Ippy. 


but when the festivities of the occasion were all 


over—when the dinner hi id been eats n, the dance 


°F FO d bye * exch rere d, he 


pt rformed and the last 
retired to his prison-house—the tender epithet 
“home,” would never apy ly to the place whiere he 
stuye d, and his cou in’s vouwe vrated harsher thon 


haps old Eke was not pos- 


ever on his eurs. i } 


? tively unkinder than usual, but th boy felt it more 


P irom contrast. He had been all day among the 


kind and h ippys and now the freezing looks and 
\ bitter words { ll on his 


irin open heart like 1ce— 


b y they fell there witherin yup the germs ol huppiness 


ny ae 
CiG== — ie 
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which had just sprung up in the sunlight, and when 
he went to his couch that night he was in tears. A 
day of happiness closed in gloom. 

It was 


to sob and toss from side to side all night long. It 


Ile went to his couch, but not to sl ep. 


was to resolve in regard to the path which he ought 
to pursue, and then again to resolve. ‘The morn- 
ing found him pale and unrefreshed, but he arose 
and went «about the avocations of the day as usual. 
It happened that Mrs. Johnson was that morning 
out of meal, and she accordingly apprised her lov- 
ing spouse of the fact. Will was duly posted on 
the old grey mare, and despatched to Jake Lyman’s 
mill, with the usual injunction * not to stay loitering 
all day as was his habit, but to be back as early 
as cleven, unless he wanted a sound flogging.” 
Wil did not loiter on his way ¢ the mill, that 
was certain; he never did, however slow he might 
be in wending his way homeward, he threw off his 
meal-bags before the mill door, and made known 
his errand ; then he strayed out to see if Alina was 
anywhere to be found. Jake Lyman perhaps read 
what was passing in his thouglits, for he looked 
after him with one of his blackest frowns, and when 
he saw Alma descending the hill with the pitcher 
in her hand, he had a great mind to call to her, to 
“oo back and not be lagging there,” but he did 
not, he contented himself, with simply muttering 
between his closed teeth, “ Ah! Isee how the cat 
is jumping! fine times truly when that imp of dark- 
ness dares to stand there, so cousinly with my 
We shall see! 
ster learns better manners before lic is tw 
If he doesn’t it will be no fafilt of mine.” 


daughter. Ill be bound the young 
nty one, 
But let 
us turn to the young people standing there by the 

old pray r ck. 
* Ah, Alina!’ said Will, “I thought 


meet with you this morning, that was my reason 


" ry 
] Shotlld 


for conunge to the brook—I have got something to 
say to you, somit thing to tell you I mean,” and the 
boy lover blushed scarlet. 
* Well, what is it Will? E[-s inyi ly been ac- 
didn’t that sour 


! | oa wt 
faced old Eke like it because you stayed so long 


cusing you of any new tisclhiel, o: 


maying yesterday ? [ don't 


why vou have to 
bear all the sins of the whole neigh! 


hoe gy 


. . ‘ . 
“No Alma, there hast been any new pranks 


cut up here that I knew of, nor was cousin Bice 


unusually cross last night. but he is always cross, 
Alina, alicays. Tnever during all the years I have 
lived with him, have reecived Jrom him, or one 


member of that family, one kind word, one encour- 


aving suile, and [ cannot live so. You do not 


know what it is to live so. You eannot imagine 


how I sometines long to hear a word of approba- 
tion—how I yearn to know that there is one heart 
in the household where i live that loves me. | 
Ssometinics think that there is nobody i the wide 
world who cures whether I live or diew 

Alma did not look up, but the faint flush grew 


* Porh ps I so,” the boy 
continued, *the se ho l-boys are almost il 


: " } 
mv friends, but then their parents will not let them 
ind even 


associate with me, when they can help it, 


if they would, that would not render iy life pleas- 
ant with cousin Eke, where I st yaur ne the whole 
year As I told you, Il ca ot live so, and | am 
gory to run aw 

‘6 Run away 1A i, he opened her 
blue eyes, and louked with astonishment into his 
juce, 
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“Yes Alma! run away. Lam going between 


two days, when they are asleep. I may go to-night 
if I can arrange things to suit me.” 

* And where will you go Will? Who do you 
know out of Glenwood, and what can you do? I 
ani afraid you are acting unwisely.” 

Did 
not Franklin ren away, and afterwards become a 
I will be a prin. 


* No, I am not Alma, I am acting wisely. 
great man? I shall doas he did. 
ter; Twill be frugal and studious as he was— 
virtuous in the midst of temptation, and work 
When you hear from me 
You 


look incredulous, but it is true, there is a firm res. 


while other boys play. 
aguin, | shall be a wise, an honored man. 
olution working in me to rise—to be something 
above the common herd of nankind; the herd who 
eat, drink, sleep and die, leaving no traces of them. 
selves above ground save their grave-stones. Some 
great writer has said, that * we make our own paths 
and fling our own shadows upon them ;” I believe 
this to be true, and I mean my shadow shall be of 
no piginy size.” 

* But what will the Glenwood people say of you, 
Will?” 

“IT dco not know, nor do I much care. They 
cennot think much worse of me, than they do now. 
[i is not so much what the Glenwood people will 
say that I care about, as it is what you will think. 
Do you think me doing very wrong.” 
* No, Will, [ do not. 


condition in life, I fer one shall be very glad. But 


If you can bette: your 


it will do no good for me to try to defend your 


character here. I shall only bring aspersions upon 


iy se agg 
That is not what 
Let them talk, and 


Words, 


* } donot ask you to, Alma. 
I have come to require ol you. 
do not once spe ik in my vindication. 
mere words! how can they harm me though they 
are as bitteras poison! ‘They will fly about among 
the hills here fora while, and then the commotion 


Shall I be 


that is what I most wish to 


will dic away, and [shall be forgotten. 
forgotten by you, Alma? 


know. 


That is why I have come out to meet you. 


If you forget me, there will be little for which I 
shall care to hye.” 


«No, Will Williams, T shall never forget you! 


ver! I have never believed you guilty of mean. 
ness in any shape. I never sksall. 


have a noble spirit in you, brow-beaten, bowed 


I kuow you 


down, crushed, slandered and vilified as you have 


or 


ways been. IL do not doubt but that you will yet 
bea great man. Go! Alma Lyman will never 
forget you.” 


* And you will never marry Ned Giles, though 
his father makes a merchant of him, and scts him 
up in New-York ; you never will marry until you 
have heard from me, either that I am dead, worth- 
ke or —or—have forgotten you.” 

+ Never!” *° 


much to strive ana hope lor. 


Chen I have much to live for— 
God bless you Alma! 
that vou have never been unkind to me, is sutlicrent 
proof that you never v ill be. T must go to the mull 
now. 
haat, 


shall not be 


Give me that picee of blue nbbon en your 
and when we meet again, belicve me, you 


tshamed to confess, that you talked 


with me to-day by the old mill-erock. It may be 
years before you hear of me, but never doubt me !” 
The next morning the news flew from tongue, g 
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to tongue all thire toh the town, that Will Williams ‘ 


Ls i | ! - 
had run away. ‘The old people said that it was no 
more than what might have been expected of such 


a wild sci pe-gallows, and the boys chuckled in 
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iN disgraceful, to have one of the Williams-line in the 


poor-house, or treated so badly by his relations, that 
he had torun away. And it wasa problem. 

Juke Lyman, he was heartily glad, when he 
heard the news. He had been watehing Will and 
Alma for a long while, and was by no means pleased 
with the attentions she was so complacently re- 
ceiving from him. Now he thought all danger 
from that quarter entirely removed. Ile had no 
idea that his daughter, had given as a pledge of 
her unfailing remembrance, to “ that vagabond,” a 
sky-blue ribbon from her sunny hair. He could 
not see, that she wore day after day, his image de- 
pictured in her heart, 

* * * * * * * 
whom the 
whigs have elected member of Congress from the 


‘IT wonder who this Williams is, 


third district,” said Jake Lyman, (who was a stout 
politician) as he raised his spectacles from his nose, 
and rubbed his eyes, preparatory to procecding on, 
in his perusal of the Patriot. ‘ A very smart feller 
I take him to be, by his speeches, but I don’t much 
like the name. IT always think, when I hear it, of 
old Uncle Eke’s hairum-scarum cousin, who ran 
away.” 

** Perhaps it is Will, Father,” said Alma, now a 
fine young lady of twenty three, and she glineed 
to a knot of pale blue ribbon, (the mate to the one 
she had given Will) which lay in her work-box, 
open on the table before her. 

“ Witt, oh! 


it! A pretty member of Congress among the big 


I would be a fool and done with 
men in Washington, that old flime of yours would 
make—a pretty member of Congress, and doubtless 
would be sent Minister Pk nipotentiary to some 
forcign court; ha! ha! ha!’ 

And a pretty member of Congress did Will 
Williams make, and a wise one too; so wise that 
with him 


he was senton a foreign embassy. and 


went Alma Lyman. No, I mistake; with him 
went Atma WituiaMs. 

She went, and Jake wiped a tear from his eye 
at parting with her, but it was not a tear of disap- 
probation or regret, for Jake was happy in- her 
choice of a husband—it was a tear of affection, for 


even in his bosom, cross und erabbed as he always 


appeared, there was a deep fountain of parental 
love, and us he said upon her wedding day, she 
was his only child, and bad been an affectionate 
one all her life. And Uncle Eke! what of him? 


Why he did not think strange that Will made a 


smartman; sohesaid. “ He did not atall wonder 


at it, for none of the * Williams-line’ ever came to 


any disgraceful end. "They were a wonderful 


class of people—they always had been.” 
But nevertheless there were some people in Glen- 
/ 
wood, (and I confess I was one) who very much 
doubted whether Will owed all the prosperity of 


his after lite, to the happy circumstance of having 


been born into the * Williams-line.’ 


No! the poor orphan—the homeless boy—he 
for whom but one cared in the wide world—one 


slender blue-eyed girl—he rose by the might of an 
all-conquering resolution fo rise—by the unceasing 


labor of his hands and brain. 


And so young friend—you whose eye has run 


? through thus far this hastily written sketch—so 


+o 
must you rise. 1 donot mean that you must fall 


in love with some blue-eyed girl, and run away, 


and “all that sort o'thing.” No! no! [simply 

mean, that we are all in a great degree the archi- 
-” * 
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tects of our own fortune. The young collegian 
born maybe with a fortune in his hand, may fancy 
that through the influence of influential friends, 
and a full purse, he can arrive at almost any post 
of honor, without much exertion on his part. But 
he will find that “he has lost his reckoning.” 
While he is breaking wine glasses, and kicking over 
tables—flirting his rattan—drinking like a sailor, 
and swearing like a pirate, and taking other gen- 
teel modes of showing his consequence, he will 
find that the little boot-blacker in his Father's 
Kitchen, has begged and read by fire light all the 
volumes in the library, and risen up an intellectual 
giant—one prepared to dispute with him inch by 
inch the road to honor, and win from him all the 
votes at seme future election. 

Yes, thank God! we need only “ strive to thrive,” 
and those who strire the hardest—work the longest 
without being weary, and are earliest inured to toil, 
will thrive the most—reach the goal towards which 
This 1s the moral 
to my sketeh—pass it not by unheeded. 

La Fayette, Alabama, 1847. 


they are running the soonest. 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
LETTERS FROM HOME. 
No. 10. 

Reaper, art thou fond of a quiet game of whist, 
dost love in the long evenings of winter to ploy 
rubber after rubber, speaking nanght, hearing 
nanght, seeing naught but of the game before you. 
Is thy wish the same as Mrs. Sarah Battles “a clear 


those 


fire, a clean hearth. and the rigor of the game.” 
so thou belongeth to the old school of players 
who study their game as they would their bible— 
who no more think ef speaking during the rubber, 
Mute as 


statutes they sit, conscious of nothing but the cards 


than they would of interrupting prayers. 


they hold. 

Now Barry is disposed to belong to the new 
school, where the interest of the vamme is increased 
oh! 
shades and stern followers of * Lloyle” forgive him, 


and 


and social chat, 


by the pleasant ancient 


ye 
when you look into your partner's faee, yon 
may find a pleasant smile, while a kind word erects 
you. darry Gray during the past winter has 
played often and he has when p! Wing ata certain 
corner, where he is wont to tr quent, lad by some 
good fortune the same maiden 


for his partner oft 


and many times—and to have sunny A. A. oppo- 
site was to insure him the game, for Mate, undoubt- 
edly influenced by a pretty faee and sweet smile 
turned the true eards into her hands, as naturally 
as the sunshine falls upon the flowers. Yea: hus 
darry passed many pleasant hours there. 

Barry Gray can never forget a gaine of whist that 
he played a few years since, where Ada 'T. was his 
partner, her sister Kate and his friend J. G. (now 
no more, God rest lin) his opponents "Truly does 
Barry think upon that evening with feclings akin 
to love—twas an cvening which has lived in his 
memory as one of the gold spots in his life-—But 
laughter loving Miss C—— whispered into Barry's 
ear, not long since that Ada—that purest m sid of 
inaidens, had become a loving wife. Thus do our 
young maidens glide aw 1y—first one, then another, 
to their 
And in course of time— provided it 


leaving the poor bachilors mourn over 


lonely lot. 
lasts as Jong, will they all be marricd—but Barry 
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hopes that “twill be long ere then, yet at second 
thought, ‘tis an ungallant wish and he revokes it, 
leaving to chance the time of their disposal. 

Barry Gray is seldom disposed to be sad for any 
length of time—for the death of friends however 
dear they may be.—For he looks on death as 


something, which all must sooner or later meet— 


me? 
something which follows as naturally after life’s 


As 


the consequent attendant on life, for without life 


journey is o’er—as sleep follows our day toils. 


there would be no death—so without death there 
could be no life, for one eannot be without the other. 
We might exist, but *twould not be life as we now 
term it, *twould be a spiritual existence—for we 
could not possess the same flesh and blood that we 
now do, and live on forever, for dame Nature is 
subservient to Father Time and in the Jong run 
would become exhausted and wear out. Now 
putting the philosophy of the thing entirely aside— 
we all know it to bea fact, a stubborn old-fashioned 
fact itis to—that we do die. Death ee us at 
every turn of the wheel of life, in eMldhood, in 
youth, in mature years and in old age. It comes 
unbidden and unweleomed a mighty rough old 
guest, who has long since thrown aside all form 
and etiquette as superfluous. He grasps without 
remorse all within his reach, he raises his finger 
and at his beck they come. ‘The mother watches 
with tender love her slumbering babe within the 
cradle—a simile is on its faee, its little hands are 
raised, one above its head, the other resting on the 
snowy coverlid—a_ sinall foot stealing below the 
covering lies exposed to view, like a stray sea shell 
on the whitened sands. The mother looks upon 
the sleeping babe it smiles, and with a hight heart 
she turns to her morning work—but hark, young 
mother list ye not the troubled breathing of thy 
babe—sce ye not how it turns in restlessness from 
side to side, its checks are flushed with fever and 
its litthe hands grown hot, it wakes not as ‘twas 
wont with merry laughter but with tears and eries— 
its eyes have lost their brightness and are dim and 


Ah! 


ver and thy bosom he 


glazed. fond mother, well may thy lps 


qu ive, for thy babe whom 
thou lovest so well is nearing the spirit land. 
A noble boy is bounding by your side, his step 


is hight and his heart is as jovful as the summer 
birds—how merrily his laugh falls on your ear—he 
shouts aloud in glee—health is impressed upon his 
A few 
days pass on and you look for him who was ever by 
but the bed of sick- 

| 


ness holds him, his merry shout is hushed, his eyes 


eheek and his eyes beam with a sunny fire. 
you, ike as the morning sun 
have lost their lustre and the sound of his footsteps 
will no more fall upon your ears—for Death has 
marked him as his own, and in a few days the 
earth gathers hin home in her bosom. 

There is a maiden your are wont to meet, full of 


the rose’s 


young beauty like the flowers of spring ; 


blush o’erspreads her velvet cheek and her eyes 


wht, a smile, like a 


sparkle in their own warm lis 

stray sunbeam, born of joy, nestles forever on her 

sunny feee, her voice in musie falls upon your ear, 

like murmurings of water o'er the spring—her 
, 


merry iat 


with the golden motes we see and all 


vhter floating on the air, seems mingling 


her motions 
as the breeze. 


B 


unmindtual 


erac ful 
Such was 


but the 


rry s sweet friend © Bonny Louise,” 


of tears and broken hearts, 


came—and she whilst looking on the flowers of 


spring paseed in her purity and youth, silently away, 


and Barry's heart cords which he had thought 
a x > ey 
a) - w © 


























were nerved so strong that grief could loose them 
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7 “ that a member of ihe Kentucky me is not to be hi 
di not, were easily unstrung, and the better feelings of BRAS ORY Ry LY RY , A treated in this manner with impunity,’ d | \ 
J N his heart were loosed and the tears fell and the The judge held his next court at Frankfort, and él 
ly heart throbbed when he thought of “ Bonny Louise.” ‘ PP Rp ia Fo A “ cesecraregen, | thither Mr. D. repaired totake revenge for the 
er Reader mine a word with you concerning Kate A YANKEE JUDGE AND A KENTUCKY personal indignity he had suffered. Judge R. is 
AS and her friend Lucy—think you ‘tis not time to LAWYER. as remarkable for resolute fearlness as for talents, 
-_ speak of them, those two merry maidens. Barry, Few person in thispart of the country areaware firmness, and int grity ; and after having provided 
s has not forgotten them for ‘twas no longer ago than of the difference that exists between our manners himself with defensive weapons, entered upon the 
Ls yesterday that he listened to Lucy’s words as she | and customs, and those of the people ofthe Wes- © discharge of his duties with the most philosophic ; 
fe bade him welcome. Light hearted Lucy how thou — tern State. ‘Their election, their court of justice, indifference. On passing from his hotel to the 
re recallest to Barry's mind pleasant memories of | present scenes that would strike us withastonishinent | court house, the judge noticed that a man of great 
r. pleasant hours. When the merry laughter ringing | and alarm. Ifthe jurors are not, as has been size, and evidently of tremendous muscular strength | 
w from thy soul, like the songs gushing forth from | asserted, run down with dogs and guns, color is | followed him so closely as to allow noone to step 
ve the sunny throat of thy singing pet, fell upon his | given to charges like this, by the repeated successful between. He observed also that Mr. D. sapported 
ve ear. ‘Truly thou hast a gladsome laugh. , defiances of law and judges that occur, by the want | by three or four friends, followed hard upon the 
‘3 Surely you know reader, that Kate and Lucy | of dignity and self-respect evinced by the judges — heels of the stranger, and on entering the court 
in are warm friends, you scarcely see one without the themselves, and by the squabbles and brawls that room, posted hiimsclf as near the seat of the judge 
wr other, like two flowers on one stem are they always | take place between members of the bar. ‘There is as possible—the stranger meantime taking care to 
—_ found together, and by the bye as swect as flowers to be found oceasionally there, however, a judge of interpose his huge body between the lawyer and 
ed are they both.—But ‘tis not meet for Barry to say | decision and firmness, to compel decorum even | the judge. For two or three days, matters went 
at farther, so till his next farewell. among the most turbulent spirits, or at least to ( on in this way ; the stranger sticking like a burr 
in June, 1547. Barry Gray. punish summarily all violations of law and propriety. — to the judge, and the lawyer and _ his assistants 
es The following circumstances which oceurred in keeping as near as possible, but refraining from 
ld A © 1 5 Se. Se Ry Kentucky were related to usby a gentleman who violence. At length, the curiosity of Judge R. to 
“m ~~ 4 9 o aS a = S35 Oe was an eye witness of the whole transaction. learn something respecting the ‘purpose ; of the 
ut Several years since, Judge R. a native of Con- modern Hercules became irrepressible, and he 
ror ’ necticut, was holding a court at Danville. A cause invited him to his room, and inquired who he was, 
es of considerable importance came on, anda Mr. D., and what object he had in view in watching his 
he then a lawyer of considerable eminence, and after. movements thus pertinaciously. 
ire ‘ wards a member of Congress, who resided in a ‘Why, you sce,” said the stranger, ejecting 
he distant part of the State, was present to give it his a quid of tobaeco that might have freighted a small 
he { personal supervision. Inthe course of Mr. D's skiff, “* I’m ai ringtailed roarer from Big Sandy 
ell argument, he let fall some profane language, for River; IT can outrun, outjump, and outfight any 
on ’ which he was promptly checked and reprimanded man in Kentuc ky. They telled me im Danville, 
art j by the Judge. Mr. 1). accustomed to unrestrained that this’ere lawyer was comin’ down to give you a 
ng license of tongue, retorted with great asperity, and lickin’. Now [ hadn't nothin’ agin that. only he 
hy ‘ much harshness of language. wa'nta goin’ to give you fair pl Ly, SO [I eome here 
m CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD, “ Mr. Clerk,” said the Judge, coolly, ** put down to see you out, and nowif you'll only say the word, 
nd Lory Curisert CoLiincwoop, an English ad- twenty dollars fine to Mr. Db.” we can flog him and his mates in the twinkling of 
as miral, was born at Neweastle-upon-Tyne in 1748. “ By ——,” said Mr. I'll never paya cent a quart pot.” 
— Ile was educated under Mr. Moises, at the same | of it under heaven, and Pll swear as much as I Mr. D. soon learned the fecling with whieh the 
nd time with Chancellor Eldon. In 1761, he entered please.” champion regarded hin, and withdrew without 
Ips into the naval service, in’ which he passed “ Put down another fine of twenty dollars, Mr. attempting to excute his threat vengeance upon 
mn through all the regular steps of promotion till Clerk.” the Jude 
he was made post captain, and commanded the “ T'll sce the devil have your whele generation,” ¢ { 
lep Prince, admiral Bouyer’ s fl ig-ship, in the battle of rejoined Mr. D.* before my pockets shall be picked MIS AD Puke 
er the first of June, 1794. After this he had the by a eursed Yankee interloper.” Misapventure as well as Misehanee and Mis- 
he lector, and next the Excellent, in which he bore “© Another twenty dollar fine, Mr. Clerk.” fortune, are all the d rtite of Misconduet, and 
his a part, with his old friend Nelson, in the action off “ You may put on as many fines as you pleas < { { rs of Ge k, Prosperity, and 
ow Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. In 1799 he was Mr. Judge, but by ——there’s a difference between Advancement. ‘To be thrown upon one’s own re. 
by raised to the rank of rear admiral of the white, and imposing and collecting, L reckon.” sour S$ to castinto the very lap of fortune 5 
‘k- in 801 to the red. In 1804 he was made vice- “ Twenty dollars more, Mr. Clerk.” re t unders lopement, and 
es adiniral of the blue, and served with Cornwallis in j “ Haha !" laughed Mr. D. with soime bitterness, display an energy, of which they were pre viously 
ps the tedious but important blockade of Brest. At “ you are trifling with me, I see sir: [ understand unsusceplible, O niin re like certain drugs 
as length, after a variety of services, Collingwood be. no such joking ; and by ——, Sir, you will do well nd perfun i t | | © they 
he came second to Nelson in the battle of "Trafalgar, to make an end of it.”” eviin th ] put 1 1 virtue 
on which oceasion his ship the Royal Sovereign, Mr. Clerk,” said the Judge with great composure, Lundy Foot, 1 ee qd snut nufaet r. 
of commenced the fight, in such a manner as drew “add twenty dollars more to the fine, and hand ‘ ly pt a ‘ lop at Lim 
c's from the commander these expressions: “* Look at 5 the account to the Shentl Mr. D. the money ‘ s) — d 
yes that noble fellow ! Observe the style in which he } must be paid immediately, or I shall comm it it to ( A plated the 
a earries his ship into action !’ After the loss of the prison.” » tate 
ier great hero, the command devolved upon Colling- The violence of the lawyer compelled the Jud | s ol poo ibours, 
ar, wood at a critical period, and how well he secured to add another fine : and before might, the olstrep- cron ' lat ‘ | Gnd 
er by his pradence what had been so gloriously won, erous barrister was swearing with all lis 1 it to ‘ 1 rs of ’ nat 
ng needs not be here related. Ile was now advanced the bare walls of the county jail. ‘The session of hi ( hh t { ’ ) 
ns to be viee-admiral the red, confirmed in the the Court was terminated, and the liwy t ! that 
? command of the Mediterranean flect, and created no prospect of escape through the 1 ‘ ol the t I | } a *« 
mI fa peer of gre Britain, hy the title of baron Col- Judge, after a fortnight’s residence im p ! I t ( TIP 
yy newood. He died off Minorica, on board the his fine of a hundred and twenty dollars, and was nd t , Si? 
4, Ville de Paris, March 7, 1810, and his body being released. instartls f In 
mn brought to England was interred in St. Paul's Ca- He now breathed nothing but vengeanee, vour it had wear 
wy thedral. “ T'll teach the Yankee scoundrel,” 1 he, t} Tre ) \ 
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hint, he took another house in a place called Black 
Yard, and preparing a large oven for the purpose, 
t diligently about the manufacture of that high- 
dried commodity, which soon became widely-known 
as Black Vard snuff; a term subsequently cor- 
rupted into the more familiar word—Blackguard. 
Lundy Foot, making his customers pay literally 
through the nose, raised the price of his production, 
took a larger house in Dublin and ultimately made 
a handsome fortune by having been ruined. 
— 9 #50 ¢ Cato 
ELEGANT REPROOPF, 

Lorp Ke ty, celebrated in the last age for his 
love of music, was “ not only witty in himself, but 
Mr. A—— B ~s 


Scotch advocate, a man of considerable humor, ac- 





the cause of wit in others.” 


companied by great formality of manners, happened 
to be one of a convivial party, when his lordship was 
at the head of the table; after dinner, he was asked 
to sing, but absolutely refused to comply with the 
pressing solicitation of the company ; at length, 
Lord kK 
must cither sing a song, tell a story, or drink a pint 
Mr. B 


chose rather to tell a story than incur the forfeit. 





told him he should not escape; he 


, being an abstemious man, 





bumper. 


** One day,” said he, in his pompous manner, “ a 
thief, in the course of his rounds, saw the duor of a 
church invitingly open ; he walked in, thinking that 
even there he might lay hold of something useful : 
having secured the pulpit cloth, he was retreating, 
when, lo! he found the door shut. After some 
consideration, he adcpted the only means of escape 
left, namely, to let himself down by the bell rope ; 
the bell of course rang; the people were alarmed, and 
the thief was taken just as he reached the ground, 
When they were dragging him away, he looked up 
and emphaticaily addressed the bell, as Z now ad- 
dress your lordsh ip. ** Had it not been,” said he, 
“ for your long tongue, and your empty head, I 
had made my escape.” 
—0 
KOTZEBUER. 
Tur best dramatic productions of this unfortunate 


¢ C0 — 


author were written when he was in lis twenty- 
sixth year; after which time he sunk, without any 
assignable cause, into a depression of spirits, which 
soon degenerated into a confirmed melancholy. 
All the h ippy circumstances which before scemed 
so attractive, appeared now in the most gloomy col- 
ors ; he withdrew at once from all society, and felt the 


Ilis 


passion for the stage, alone preserved its empire 


utinost reluctanee to Any active exertion. 


over him, and it was during this period, that he 
Lover's The 
former is, perhaps, the most characteristic of his 
lit 


wrote the S/ranger, and Vows. 


He wrote it during the height of his disor- 
‘s Never,” says he, * 
did I feel sucha rapid flow of thought and tmages ; 


, 
that there 


plays. 


der. either before or sinec, 


and I firmly believe are some maladies 


especially those by which the irritation of the nerves 
is increased, which stretch t 


hh the powe rs of the mind 


beyond their usual reach 5 report says, 


diseased muscles’ shells produce pearls.” 
—_42) 6 Ce — 
PASSIONS. 

Were it not for th lutary agitation of the 
passions, the waters of life would be rine dull, 
stagnant, and as unfit for all vital p s 
those ofthe Dead Sea. It should be equally our 

Lobjiect to gu ird against those t pest d over- 
fluwings which may entail mischief, either upon 
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ourselves or others ; and toavoid that drowsy calm, 
of which the sluggishness and inertia are inevitably 
hostile to the health and spirits. In the voyage of 
life, we should imitate the ancient mariners, who 
without losing sight of the earth, trusted to the 
heavenly signs for theirguidance. Ilappy the man, 
the tide of whose passions, like that of the great 
ocean, is regulated by a light from above ! 

St. Evremond compares the passions to runaway 
horses, which you must tame by letting them have 
their run; a perilous experiment, in which the 
rider may break his neck. Much better to restrain 
and conquer them before they get head; for if 
they do not obey, they will be sure to command 
you. 

—— 4D ¢ Cato 
HABIT. 

Dr. Pror in his history of Staffordshire, tells 
us of an idiot that lived within the sound ofa clock, 
who was always amusing himself by counting the 
The clock 
being spoiled, the idiot continued to strike and 


hours of the day, whenever it struck. 


count the time without it, in the same manner as 
he did before. 

A lady in this city has contracted the habit of 
counting the panes of glass in a_ house, the mo- 
ment she casts her eye upon the window.—She 
has repeatedly assured her friends, it is impossible 
to cure herself of tlie habit, and that her sense of 
weariness and pain from associating the number of 
panes with the idea of a house or window, isa 
hundred times worse than the labor of superintending 
the concerns of her family. 

A boy in Vermont, accustomed to working alone, 


was so prone to whistling, that as soon as he was 


by himself, he unconsciously commenced. When 
asleep, the muscles of the mouth, chest and lungs 


were so completely concentrated in this association, 
A pale 


countenance, loss of appetite, and almost total 


he whistled with astonishing  shrillness. 


prostration of strength, convineed his mother it 
would end in death, if not speedily overcome ; 
which was accomplished by placing him in the 
socicty of another boy, who had orders to give him 
a blow as often as he be fan lo whistle. 
3D ¢ Co 
PATRIOTISM. 

Too often the hatred of other countries disguised 
as the love of our own; a fanaticism injurious to 
the character, and fatal to the repose of mankind. 
In the subjects of small states, it is more especially 
odious, for they must hate nearly the whole of their 
fellow-creatures. Were the world under the domi- 
nation of one monarch, patriotism would be a virtue. 
Let us view it as under the government of one ce- 
lestial king ; let 


common Father, whatever be their erced or country, 


us consider the children of our 


as our brethren, and the narrow feeling of patriot- 
ism will soon expand jnto the nobler and more ex- 
alted of 
Most delightful is it to contemplate the friendly in- 


" ! « a! ’ } 
principle an all-embracing humanism. 


active between the 


tercour sc 


now in operation 


diflerent countries, and more ¢ specially 


between those of France and England. ‘There is 


rapidly springing up a holy alliance of nations, not 


of kings, and a Europe in public opinion, from 


which the philanthropist may confidently anticipate 


the controlling of governments, the diminished fre- 


wars, the the human 


the 


quency of moprovement of 


race, and completion of what a_ benevolent 


: : : 
Providence has designed for the 


destiny of man. 


mre 


REPOSITORY. 


Public opinion, when it has once ascertained its 
own power, will direct, while it seems to obey ; as 
a vessel, while it appears to be governed by the 
elements, 1s, in fact, compelling them to conduct 
her into the desired port. 

— ED 6 Cato — 
AN EXCELLENT PLAN. 

Ara wedding which was recectly celebrated, 
were some twenty-five young persons, all of them 
in a condition which for various reasons, they gen- 
erally concurred in regarding as undesirable, name- 
ly, the unengaged. One of the genilemen of the 
party suspected the prevalence among them of 
feelings that might easily be exchanged for others 
infinitelymore fixed and agreeable. He accordingly 
proposed the selection of a President, a person 
worthy of all confidence, whose duty it should be 
to receive from each individual a folded paper in. 
scribed with the name of the person handing it in, 
and also with the name of another person of the 
other sex, whom the first would be willing to mar. 
ry. ‘The President, in addition to the restraints of 
his own sense of honor, was to be put under a sol- 
emn pledge of eternal secrecy. All refusing to 
accede to the proposition, were for a time to leave 
the 


that is, whose papers contained the same two names 


rvom. ‘hose whose choice was reciprocal, 
were to be privately informed ; while the selection 
of the others were to remain undisclosed. ‘The re. 
sult was that the trial was made, all shared in the 
experiment, and eleven couple were found to have 
made themselves happy, and these several unions 
were subsequently consummated. 
OD © Cato — 
PLEASING ALL PARTIES. 

Tins hopeless attempt usually ends by pleasing 
none, for time servers neither serve themselves not 
As the 


temptible compromise of principle, it is generally 


any one else. endeavor involyes a con. 
despised by the very parties whom we seck to con- 
ciliate. What opinion can we have of a man who 
has no opinion of his own?—A_ neutral, we can 
understand and respect ; but a Janus-faced double- 
dealer, who affects to belong to both sides, will not 
be tolerated by either. Tis fear of giving offence 


is the greatest of all offences. Of this, a ludicrous 
instance was afforded at the time of the riots, in 
1780, when every one was obliged to chalk No 
Popery” upon the wall of his house, in order to pro- 
tect it from violence.—Delphini, the clown, Par- 
ticularly anxious to win “ golden opinions from all 
men,” since his benefit was close at hand, scrawled 
upon his house in large letters—* No Religion.” 
— AD ¢ Oto —- 
THE WATERING PLACE 


VINEGAR AND OIL—SWEET OIL. 


“ Wuar watering place shall we go to, my love, 


when we go North ?” said a young and handsome 


wife, yesterday to her rather old unhandsome hus- 
band. 

* Don't know,” was the brief re ply. 

* What do you say to Rockaway iny love ta 


“ Pshaw ! 


ing but squalling babies —you know I can’t bear 


I hate it ; it puts mein mind of noth- 


babies.” 
* Well, then suppose, my love, you say Yellow 
Springs.” 
‘* No, Tl say no such thine. 
force of imagination, at such a 


No, no: 


pl 
no Yellow Springs for 


ice would give 
me the jaundice. 


bb] 
me. 


Why, the very ‘ 
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* You surely can have no objection, can you my 
dear ?” 

“ Yes, every objection. I’m not going to be hud- 
died up in a hotel, madam, with society composed 
of two extremes—blacklegs and rouged faces. 
And then as for your Congress water—I abhor 
everything bearing the name ; Congress was orig- 
inally designed, madam, for the support of knaves 
at the expense of fools !” 

“ Well, my love, let us not go North at all, if it 
be displeasing to you—let us go West—to the 
Blue Lick Springs.” 

“Ta! ha! ha! ha! Capital idea, that Go 
Wegt, have a bowie knife lodged in my abdomen, 
and have the jury of inquest who should sit upon 
my corpse reporting “ accidental death,” “ death 
caused by unavoidable circumstances,” or some- 
thing of that sort. O, no! you don’t catch me 
Aud then 


Blue Lick Springs ! Fine that would be very fine 


going to spend the summer West. the 


indeed ? Go to the Blue Lick Springs 


vs, get a LICK. 
ING the first day froma lot of sLue rowdies—that 
would be summer amusement. No, madam, the 
only watering place that [ will goto this summer 
or that you shall go to, is to the suoWER BATH. 
— oD ¢ Cato— 
PLEASURES. 

Some like the horizon, recede perpetually as we 
advance towards them; others, like butterflies, are 
crushed by being caught. Pleasure unattained, is 
the hare which we hold in chase, cheered on by the 
ardor of competition, the exhilerating ery of the 
dogs—the shouts of the hunters—the echo of the 
of 


Pleasure attained, is the same hare hanging up in 


horn—the ambition being in at the death. 
the sportsman’s larder, worthless, disregarded, de- 
spised, dead. 

The keenest pleasures of an unlawful nature are 
poisoned by a lurking self-reproach, ever rising up 
to hiss at us, like a snake amid the flowers, while 
there is a secret consolation, even in the heaviest 
calamity, if we feel that it has not been incurred 
by our own misconduct. Upon this subject the 
great and golden rule is so to enjoy present, as 
that they may not interfere with future pleasures. 
Burns has happily compared sensual pleasure to 


* Snow that falls upon a river, 
A momeut white then gone forever.” 


—0 82D ¢ Ome 
COMICAL HOAX. 


A wae at Statford-le-Bow, last week, dropped 





the tongues of two geese, which greatly resemble 
delicate human fingers, inthe shop of a cheese- 
monger. ‘They were picked up and handed over to 
the police, the whole force of which were immedi- 
ately on the alert to get to the bottom of the mys- 
Ail the medical 


consulted, and they all agreed that the tongues 


tery. men of the district were 
were the fingers of a young female who not been 
accustomed to labor. At length a postman, who 
had previously noticed the resemblance of the ton- 
gues of geese, to human fingers, pointed out the 
misapprehension. ‘The police and the doctors have 
been well laughed at.—Lirerpool Albion. 
—4 ¢ Cao 
A GOOD ONE. 

ITon. ANDREW Srewart a distinguished member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania, has recently paid a 
Visit to Lowell. He relates in a letter to the Uuion- 
Democrat the foilowing, ancedote :— 


* In looking over the pay roll or book, which I 


—* _@ 
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accidentally picked up from the table, I. found on 
twenty-seven consecutive pages, containing eight 
hundred signatures, nearly all girls, but a single one 
that madea mark or X. all written in a good and 
The clerk 


observed to me that Lord Morpeth, when on a 


many of them in a most elegant hand. 


visit to this country some years ago, happened to be 
present on pay day, and with some surprise en- 


” Cer. 


quired, ** What ! do your operatives write ? 
tainly, sir,” said the clerk, “the Americans all 
write.” 
his mark. ‘ Ah!” said his lordship with a smile,” 


Directly there came in a man who made, 


’ 


* T thought you said all wrote.” “ All Americans 

your lordship—this was an Englishman.”—Where 
upon his lordship “ grinned a ghastly smile.” 

— 5D) @ Ceto- 

HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 


In the first place make up your mind to ac. 





complish whatever you undertake—* All difficulties 
are overcome by diligence and assiduity.” 

Be not afraid to work with your hands, and 
diligently too. “ A cat in gloves catches no 
mice.” 

Attend to your own business, and never trust it 
to another. ‘ A pot that belongs to many is ill 
stirred and worse boiled.” 

Be frugal. 


will make a pot-lid.” 


* That which will not make a_ pot 
* Save the pence, and the 
pounds wall take care of themselves.” 
Rise early. ‘The sleeping fox catches no poul- 
try.” ** Plow deep while others sleep, and you shall 
shall have corn to sell and keep.” 

Treat 


‘© Every thing is gained and nothing lost by cour- 


every one with respect an civility. 
tesy.” “ Good manners ensure success.” 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source 
than labor, especially never place dependence upon 


becoming the possessor of an inheritance. “ He 
who waits for dead men’s shoes, may have to go 
a long time barefoot.” ** He who runs after a 


shadow has a wearisome race.” 
——35-9 ¢ G+ 
THE SAILOR AND DOCTOR, 
A saiton having purchased some medicine of a 
eclebrated doctor, demanded the price. 
“ Why,” said the doctor, “I cannot think of 
charging you less than seven and six pence.” 


’ 


“Well, [tell you what,” replied the sailor, ‘ take 
off the odd, and I will pay you the even.” 

“ Well, L tell you what,” replied the doctor, “ we 
won't quarrel about trifles.” 

The sailor laid down the sixpence and walked 
off ; the doctor reminded him of his mistake. 

«“ No mistake at all, sir; “* six iseven, seven is 
odd, all the world over ; so L wish you a good day.” 

“Get you gone,” said the doctor; “ I’ve made 
fourpence out of you yet.” 
=O ¢ Cato —— 
A GOOD JOKE. 


A wet. known physician in town is very much 


annoyed by an old lady, whois always sure to ac- 
meets him inthe street, for the 
Yeste 


she met him in Broadway, and he was in a great 


cost him when she 


purpose of telling over her ailments. rday 


hurry. 
* Ah! I see you are very feeble,” said the doctor ; 
“shut your eyes and show me your tongue Sg 

She obeyed and the doctor quietly move d off, and 


left her standing there for some time in her ridiculous 


position, to the infinite auusement of all who wit- 


nessed the scene. 
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Precocious Genxiws.—A Scotch paper tells us’ 


of a pensive urchin, who said to his instructress— 
*“ Aunty, what comes o’ a’ the auld moons?”— 
“ Deed, laddie, I’m no very sure,” was the tardy 

> ee 66 — av be el he. ! ¢ ] ak?’ 
reply ; ** they ll may be clip them doon and mak 
stars o’ them.” 

—==0 ¢ Cato 

* Don’r be ina hurry, Deacon; would you like 

of old 


“ ‘Thank you kindly,” said the old gentleman, at 


this morning ?” 


a glass good Jamaica 
the same time beginning to dismount with the delib. 
eration becoming a deacon; * I don’t care if I 


do.” 


con,” said the wag, “ Lmerely asked for informa- 


« Ah, don’t trouble yourself to get off, Dea- 


tion; we haven't a drop of rum in the house.” 
— #4 Cato 
Pouitreness of the person exhibits itself in ele- 
gance of manners, and a strict adherence to the 
conventional forms and courtesies of polished life. 
Politeness of the heart consists in an habitual benevyo- 
bsence of 


lence, and an a selfishness in our inter- 


course with society of all classes. Each of these 
may exist without the other. 


OY —- - 
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Porvtarity.—The brightness of a falling star— 
the fleeting splendor of a rainbow—the bubble that 
The politi- 


cian who in these lunatic times, hopes to adapt 


is sure to burst by its ve ry inflation. 


himself to all the changes of public opinion, should 
qualify for the task, by attempting to make a pair 
of stays for the moon, which assumes a new form 
and figure every night. 


<a ae _— -<- 


Mitrrary Batis.—* Did you ever go to a mili- 


tary ball ?” enquired a young lady of an old Sol- 


dier. “ No my dear, in those days, the military 
balls use to come to us.” 
— os) ¢ Cito —— 
Marry not a man who is in the habit ofrunning 


country ; because the af. 


after all the girls in the 


re continually wavering and therefore. can 


fections a 


—— —— 
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A youne lady at school, engaged in the study of 


! 
cramer was assed, 


pr 


** It is both common and _ proper.’’—Sensible 


if a kiss was 


After some 


a comlnon or a 


per noun. hesitation she replied, 


gul 
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Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recei it this Of ending Wu ' st, deducting the 
e a neel tage} 


J. R. Binghamton, N.Y. 81.00; M. W. Br 
Y. S1,00; C. E. Rutland, N. ¥. 83,00; J. 
J 


an’s Corners, 


bk. 'T’. Newark, 
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Origimal Poetry. 
J 
I R Repository 
Mr. Eprrok, sir, in kindness I pray 
That you tell the alias of fumed Barry Gray, 
Through brain and throug! auny my wits are at roam, ( 
In search forthe author of “* Letters from Home,” ' 
Whose magical wand, with true magic art, ; 
Can chase away ennui and grief from the heart. 
Say, is he a genii or spirit divine, 
That in him all the powers of enchantment combine, 
'l'o rivet our senses, our cares to beguile, } 
And make e’en the brow of an Anchorite smile; ‘ 
Whoecan* chat” witha“ maid” in her’ own sunny room,” 
Or in Chronicles, laugh at old winter's stern gloom ; 
W hose pen like the lamp of the fuiry of old, { 
Can tinge every object with rich burnished gold ? 
His name, Mr. Editor pray let me hnow, , 
Expectation is raised to the very tiptoe ; ; 
The mask he assumes, has been long enough worn, 5 
I’m sure bell consent it shall kindly be torn 
From off his bright featu , Ll Ane they right, 
For dimness ne’er shrouded a soul of sueh light! 
1 hute a disguise, iti pires m with fear, 
Since Khorassan’s veiled prophet Mokanna, false seer, 
Deluded his votaries, and ruin and death i 
Followed on imi the train of | poisonous breath, 
Think not | compare that taulse prophet, | pray, 
For even one moment with mild Barry Gra 
1 just introduced him, as reason to show 
W hy a mask tills my soul with sach terror and woe, ‘ 
The boon [solicit you w/// not deny, 
The thought that you may wal me ready to cry. 
But few disappoimtiwents in lite | have met ; 
Indulged from my childhood, from the crac 1 pet, Y 
To be coldly repulsed now would surely be d, 
And 1 might turn misanthrope! would not that be bad? 
But trusting to gooduess so truly your own, 
And kinduess of heart, that’s proverbi il grown, 
In your very next paper shall look sure to see, 
The true name of Barry whatever it be. c,. ) 
Hudson, June, 1747. 
9485) 6 Cto— 
Forthe Ru Repository. f 
TO A SNOW-DROP. 
Pray little lower what thou here, 
Fair first-born of the opening year? 
What joyful tidings dost thou b { 
Sweet harbinger of plea nt sj a! 
Why peep above my sister’s mound ; 
Before the snow | e ground, ; 
Before the winds have ceased to blow, } 
Or gentle streams begun to low ? } 
I fear thou'lt meet with some mishap, ; 
By trusting thus on winter's lap, } 
Thy little slender, spotless form, { 
Too weak to battle with the storm, | 
Unless he’s more regard for thee, j 
Than forthe sturdy stately tree, , 
Whose bare and leafless branches spread, 
In ex ld compassion o'er thy head ; 
{ 
Nav! littl snow-drop without guile , 
Why dost thou at my sorrow smile? 
On cid nou, « ldst thou only know, 4 
Why thus iny tears prof y flow, ! 
Thou'd droo} upon thy fragil tem, 
Thou spotiess unassuming gem, 
And ever on the s t row ( 
To sus : . 
Oh! t vere i 
‘ 
Lik« sill i } 
Now for , 
I | weetsit pl ' 
Of gentle, unsuspecting ys 1, } 
Like thee, confiding, full oftruth, a 
‘ le, tender, pretty, meek ; 
\: ! tt yee 
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Although I’ve wet thee with a tear, 

I deem thee no intruder here, 

Nor fairer emblem could I find 

Of her beneath thy feet reclined, 
Than thou dear flowerthat deigns to blo 
Upon her oft frequented tomb, 

Still flourish in this genial shade, 
Where solemn holy thoughts pervade, 
Where sire and | were wont to stray, 
To weep or smile the hours away, 

W here mother oft at eve would bring 
The sweetest blossoms of the spring, 


More pleased to see ber hallowed dust, 


AAA 


om 


Than graced with seulptared urn or bust, 


Give birth to flowers like thee so fair, 
To float in perfume through the air, 
Diifusing pleasure on your way, 


As sister did in her young day. 


Claverack, 1847. 


They 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 


LETTERS TO “BARRY GRAY? 


, 


Au, favored Barry Gray! “ the powers that be’— 


And that’s us maidens guy — 
Desire me now to write you, sv you see, 

Whate’er I sav, 
You'lldeem they speak through me, their 
Whose name is—never mind, itis nut Maz 
say friend B 
The joyous fleeting 
OF many a * winged hour” of pleasure, so 


ing, 


They send thee gree 





And many thanks for those bright gems of 


VW hich grace our Rural 


! 
aiway 


secretaty— 


"Y. 


irry, thatto thee they owe 


thought 


strensure fraught. 


And, for the mirth-provoking smiles, and tears— 


Sure sign of sympathy ! 


Thou hast elicited, it now appears 


vubt 


They all agree 

To e’en almost forgive thee—think of that! 

For saving—“ wo: nisin soulacat!” 

And thus we do excuse thee.—" Now no d 
That cross old poet 

Had cro pouse—Nantippe out-and-out,” 
And we know it— 

That the good Socrates’ fair gentle wife, 

Eirst led her liege-lord a most canine life. 


“ Thinks just as we do, that were dentent—very.’ 


bo] ys 


We’ I pa s this over—as Isaid befure— 
We do forgive thee— 

If, for the future we shall no more 
Such dire apostacy, 

In *ourg 


Now brother Barry (Cornwall,) in conclusi 
tMu 
She'll pine away; 


And give our loves to Juucy, and to Kate 


vod Knight and true,” and trust that Mary, 


on, 


» of thine in such seclusion 


Ah, andthe Chronicle con't make us wait 
it Fields, June, 2, 1847. 
— Cato —— 
For the Rural Repository. 
HOPE. 


Kinp render, life is like a sea, 
Upon its billows you must sail; 
And in your course your bark wiil be, 
d to and fro by every gale. 
Anon, 
Burst forth with ragings o’er your way 


And 


a furious tempest will 


with its angry threatenings, fill 


Your heart with terror and dismay. 
D t rig net your eve 
Upon that small and distant star ; 


See how it twinkles in the sky, 


And faintly glimmers from afar. 
Perchance it for a time may hide, 
Behind some shade 
With new and 
Will lead you afe 
Yes Hope can soothe and comfort too, 


Though 


, but soon “twill ope 
brighter ray that guide 


her nume is Hope. 


almost buried in d 


pair, 
“Twill point vou toa brighter view, 
W here seas are calm and skies are fair. 


To4 


SAMUEL. 


Rane 
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REPOSITORY. 


PRINTING,! 





CONSISTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Books, Cards, and Handbills, 


Will be executed on the shortest notice and on the lowest 
terms, with the newest and best of type, at this Office, (Up 
Stairs) one door above ine Corner of Warren and ‘Third-sts. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 


COPPERPLATE PRINTING 


will also be executed, at the above place. 





£7 BOVAD VOLUMES, <3 


Tur Subseriber, has on hand a number of Bound oo 
of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 
21, which he will sell at 81,00 each. They can be sent by 
mailto any part of the United States at about 22 Cents per 
volume. He has also on hand,some double volumes (two 
vols. bound in one) for $2.00, which can be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and 
tasteful style. He has some firmly stitched and covered ina 
pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, w hich 
will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last 
being only 17 Cents. 

He hus also some Volumes ofa smaller size bound, viz. Vols. 
3.5. 6. 8 and 9 which he will sell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 ¢ ‘ents, 
The same volumes stitched for 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persons wishing enn select out of the Volumes mentioned 
above, s7x or more, at the rates mentioned below. 





Inducements to Clubs!! 

Sir copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address for 85,00, and three copies of the double bound volumes 
at the same rate. Those stitched in pamphlet form will be 
sent at the rate of six copies for 84,00. Allorders by mail or 
otherwise will be met with prompt attention. 

N. B. He has also Vols. 10. 13, 14 and 15, of the large size 
and Vols. 4 and 7 of the smallsize, whieh will be sold to any 
one wanting a full set, but not separate. 

W. BL STODDARD. 


Hudson, N.Y. January 31, 1846. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY 
Wol. 23, QCommenein 4 Sept. 19, 184, 6, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY willbe devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Aneedotes, Poetry, &e. 
The first Numberof the Tire nty- Third Volume ofthe Runa 
Reposrrory will be issued on Saturday the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1246 

“ We have not on our exchange list a more weleome co 
temporary than our ever-smiling old friend the Rural Reposi 
tory. My wife has just been perusing the 
thinks that its Original Tales, Besavs and Poetry and the 
good taste and diseriminations of its Editor (don't be flattered 
Friend 8S.) evineed in the choice selections place it far above 
those mammoth publications that bonstlong and loud of their 


own merit,’” 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR perannum,inrariahly in advance. We 
have n few copies of the Pith, 12th, 1th, 17th, ath, 19th, 
20th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending forthe Wd vol- 
ume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes as 
they wish atthe same rate. ‘Those who send 85 or &7,forn 
club, can have their choice of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis:) those who send 810, of S15, their choice of 
two; and those who send $20 and over, their choice of three 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


eee 
All those who will send us the following amountsin one 
remittance, shall receive ns stated below , VIZ: 


last numbers and 








Four Copiesfor83.00 | Twenty PourCopiesfor$ 15,00 
Seven do, £5.00. Thirty do. S100 
Ten do, $7.00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
Fifteen do. 810.00) Forty do. &. 
T'wenty do. $13.00 Fitty do. $25,00 
‘al bd ” ’ 
Great Inducements to Subscribers for the 23d Volume. 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers, according 
tothe number ef its inhabitants, shall be entitled to the 24th 
volume as a premium, each subseriber in such town to receive 
the Repository during that year gratuitously. 

ky" No subscription received for lessthan one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribe rsduring the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

Names ofsubseribers with the amount of Subse ription to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.1846. 
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